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Colin Petersen is well up the 
Sadder of film fame 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD IN DANGER 


One of America’s most beautiful 
birds, the snowy egret of Florida, 
is in danger of extinction. It is 
being driven from its few remain¬ 
ing nesting places as swamps are 
drained, and trees cut down, to 
make way for, new housing estates 
or recreation grounds near lakes 
and beaches. 

The snowy egret is a large'and 
graceful bird over three feet in 
height. It has snow-white plumage, 
black legs, arid a yellow bill. 

In the last century the egrets 
were nearly killed off by collectors 
of feathers for trimming women's 
hats. They were saved then by the 
Audubon Society—named after the 
famous American naturalist and 
bird artist. The egrets increased 
in numbers until they had some 23 


nesting places in Florida. Now only 
two or three arc left. 

It is to be hoped that the 
Audubon Society will be able once 
again to save the snowy egret, the 
bird they have adopted as their 
emblem. 


POUNDS FOR I’liVSIOM IIS 

Each old age pensioner in (he 
Derbyshire village of Denby has 
been left £10 in the will of a mart 
who started ■ work as a pottery 
apprentice at 12s. a week and 
eventually became chairman Of 
the pottery. 

He was Mr. George; Horsley, 
who was born in Denby 86 years 
ago, and whose family had lived 
there for 600 years. About 200 
pensioners will benefit. 


DAH-DIDDLY-DAH 

Some people arc said to com¬ 
pose'poetry to the “dah-diddly- 
dah ” sound of railway carriage 
wheels. But one place where the 
rhythm , is not found so soothing 
is on Southend pier. 

Trains on the mile-and-a-quarter- 
long pier railway dah-diddly- 
dahed so merrily that speakers at 
conferences in the pavilion could 
not make themselves heard, the 
noise seeming to vary with the state 
of the tide. So the pier pavilion 
became unpopular as a place for 
meetings. 

Now this miniature railway, 
which last summer carried six 
million holiday-makers, is to go 
out of commission for some years 
while a smoother-running system is 
installed. 


\Yi>™ Moore Raymond, a Well-known British journalist, 
wrote a novel called Smiley, he little knew he would be 
helping to launch a 12-year-old Australian boy named Colin 
Petersen on an acting career. It is a career which has started 
magnificently, writes the CN Film Correspondent, and little 
Colin can be confidently tipped as one who is bound to 
make his mark as a screen actor. Unless, that is, he achieves 
his greatest ambition which, at the moment, is to be a jazz 
drummer! 


Colin is a small, fair-headed, 
freckled young scamp, full of mis¬ 
chief and good humour. He was 
only four when at ’ the Rotary 
Club in Kingaroy, Queensland, he 
made his first stage appearance, 
singing and reciting. 

When Colin was six the Petersen 
family moved to Margate—not the 
Kentish seaside resort, but a little 
town near Brisbane. There he was 
able to appear in lots of school 
plays and concerts. Then, from 
Britain, came film producer 
Anthony Kimmins looking for a 
small boy to play the part of 
Smiley. He had to be a typically 
Australian child, because the 
novel was written about the Aus¬ 
tralia that Moore Raymond knew 
as a boy. 

. '. SENSE.OF FUN • 

Anthony Kimmins saw young 
Colin on the stage and recognised 
that here was the very boy for 
him—a boy with an engaging 
smile, wistful eyes, and also a 
sense of fun. 

After shooting a number of 
scenes in Australia, Coljn flew to 
Britain with his mother and 18- 
ycar-old sister, Judith, to finish the 
film. It was a big success and the 
critics wrote flattering things 
about him. This could have turned 
young Colin’s head, but instead 
he did his level best to keep the 
secret of his fame from his school 
chums when he returned to his 
home town. 

He was playing in a pantomime 
in Melbourne when the film was 
shown in Australia. Shortly 
afterwards one of his chums said 
to him: “Colin, you’re Smiley, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but please 
don’t tell anybody!” 

FILM ACTOK IN CLASS 

Of course, the “secret” quickly 
got around. “But it didn’t make 
any difference,” Colin told me. 
“The novelty of having a film 
actor in the class very quickly 
wore off and they treated me just 
the same as before.” 

When producer John Lawrie was 
casting a film called The Scamp 
he wanted a youngster who could 
get into all the scrapes that the 
normal child gets into, but who 
also had a lot of pathos, for The 
Scamp is the story of a little boy 


who is adopted by a schoolmaster 
and his wife because he is 
neglected by his actor father. 

The Scamp tries hard to settle 
down in his new life, but he 
simply cannot stop getting up to 
pranks which eventually nearly 
bring tragedy to himself and his 
benefactors. It was a very diffi¬ 
cult role, but James Lawrie 
remembered seeing Colin as 
Smiley and knew that he was just 
the actor for the part. 

A REAL HANDFUL 

He persuaded Mrs. Petersen to 
come over with Judith and Colin 
and for some time they lived in a 
London suburb, not far from the 
film studios at Elstrcc. 

The commissionaire at the 
studio told me: “Colin soon 
became a firm favourite. Mind 
you, he was a real handful. We 
never knew what tricks he was 
going to get up to.” 

While the film was being made 
Colin had his first taste of a 
British school. “It was great,” he 
said. “They had a gymnasium 
there. We don’t have anything 
like that in my schools in Aus¬ 
tralia.” 1 

DRUM SOLO 

Colin particularly enjoyed him¬ 
self while making The Scamp, for 
in one scene he had to play 
drums with Richard Attenborough. 
It was a first-class set of drums, 
and never has a small boy 
rehearsed so hard as on that 
sequence. 

During the filming Colin had 
his eleventh birthday,. and he 
was a very proud boy when Mr. 
Lawrie told him that not only 
would he actually be making the 
sound track of the drum sequence 
himself, instead of having a pro¬ 
fessional drummer to play them, 
but that he was being given a 
record player on which he could 
record all the drum solos which he 
liked most. 

There arc a lot of youngsters 
rat-tat-tatting at the door of acting 
fame. This boy with freckles, 
snub nose, and the happy knack 
of making friends is sure to be 
more than holding his own among 
adult actors in a few years’ time 
when he grows up. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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; In this report the C N Diplomatic. Correspondent writes 
, about some of the main problems which faced, and still 
face, the statesmen of the 15 NATO countries who met in 
Paris recently. 

Mr. Macmillan used the words of Sir Winston Churchill to 
sum up the work of this remarkable conference: WE 
ARM TO PARLEY. And never were four words packed 
■so full of meaning for the future of mankind. 

For some weeks before :thc 
NATO conference opened at the 
Palais de Chaillot it had become 
clear that the world was rapidly 
entering a grave new phase. 

With the launching of the 
sputniks, Soviet Russia had made 
it known to all the world that she 
had perfected a giant rocket 
capable not only of sending a small 
sphere into outer space but of send¬ 
ing destructive missiles across the 
world. Despite some technical 
difficulties, it was plain also that 
the United States would soon equal 
this feat. It was clear that there 
could be a race between the two 
countries to build up stocks of 
these inter-continental missiles. 

TIIE ALTERNATIVE 

That is one form of “arming to 
parley.” Hut the arms involved 
are now so powerful, and could lay 
waste such large areas, that the use 
of them is unthinkable. The 
alternative, therefore, is disarma¬ 
ment. , 

The problem was studied by 
President Eisenhower and Mr. 

Macmillan in Washington last 
October. The two statesmen 
decided to consult their 13 allies 
in NATO, whose defence line 
stretches from the tip of Florida 
up to Alaska, across to Iceland, 
and down through Scandinavia and 
■Western Europe to Turkey. 

So the big Paris conference of 
NATO was called, the first of its 
kind since the Versailles Confer¬ 
ence of 1919. It was not called, 
of course, to make a peace treaty 
after a great war, as was its famous 
forerunner, but rather to take 


which the Russians blockaded for 
a year. Furthermore, the.terrible 
events in Hungary in November 
1956 arc still fresh in public 
memory. 

The Heads of the 15 NATO 
countries met in Paris with two 
conflicting factors in mind: the 
longing of people everywhere for 
peace, and the folly of not making 
proper preparations to keep the 
peace. 

In these days diplomacy alone is 
not enough: it must be given the 
armed strength to make it effective, 
to cause a possible aggressor to 
draw back, to pause and think 
again, before launching an attack. 

For three years in the Disarma¬ 
ment Commission the West and the 
East have been trying, without 
success, to agree on reduction of 
armaments. The main obstacle has 
been Russia’s refusal.to agree to a 
system of control and inspection. 

It is just not enough, Western 
statesmen argue, for a country to 
say it w'ill stop making certain 
arms. The other parties have a 
right to see that the pact is being 
carried out, and a duty to open up 
their own arms production to 
inspection. 

, However, the NATO conference, 
while agreeing to build up its 


to 

across the 
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The delegates at the NATO conference in Paris 


stock of the “cold war” (a state 
of uneasy peace) which has per¬ 
sisted with little thaw since 1945. 

The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation is an alliance for 
common defence. It would never 
have come into being in April 
1949 except for the fact that during 
the four years after the Second 
World War it had been found im¬ 
possible to create and sustain real 
peace. 

We remember how Czecho¬ 
slovakia, freed from German rule 
by the victorious Powers, lost its 
freedom again. Then there was the 
attempt to drive the Western 
occupying Powers out of Berlin, 


own stocks of modern weapons 
sufficiently to deter any aggressor, 
did not close the door on talks. 

They offered to reopen discus¬ 
sions on disarmament with the 
Soviet Government, which had 
boycotted the Disarmament Com¬ 
mission some weeks earlier. If that 
offer were rejected, they would 
“ welcome ” a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers to resolve the deadlock. 
(Since then the Soviet “Parlia¬ 
ment ”—called the Supreme Soviet 
—has repeated its call for talks 
between Heads of Governments.) 

It may be asked, was the NATO 
conference a success? A lot 
remains to'be worked out, but at 


Enough evaporated milk to last 
80 children for a year is, being 
given to the. British Colony of 

Tristan da Cunha by the Save the 
Children Fund. 

This step has been taken at the 
request of the Colonial Office for 
the benefit of youngsters of this 
tiny Atlantic island which lies, 

with three smaller islets, about 
midway between Cape Town and 
Buenos Aires. 

About 250 people inhabit the 

main island, which is an extinct 
volcano. It was occupied by 

Britain as a military garrison during 
the residence of the Emperor 
Napoleon on the island of St. 
Helena, about 1500 miles to the 
north. When the garrison was 
withdrawn Corporal Glass and his 
wife and two children decided to 
remain and were joined by ship¬ 
wrecked sailors and coloured 
women from St. Helena and the 
Cape. Thus was founded the little 
community which is today a 
dependency of St. Helena. 


EGGS OF A RARE BIRD 

Officers of New Zealand’s Wild 
Life authority have secured four 
eggs of the rare notornis or takahe 
bird, which was thought to be ex¬ 
tinct until it was rc-discovercd in 
1949. The eggs were found 3000 
feet up in the Murchison Moun¬ 
tains, and they were taken because 
there is now no danger of the 
remaining birds becoming extinct. 
It is hoped to rear some in cap¬ 
tivity. 


least it did reinforce the alliance 
in one important aspect: it stressed 
the doctrine of “interdependence,” 
first expressed at the Washington 
talks. This recognises that no 
single nation can live alone. It also 
reaffirmed that an attack on one 
member of the alliance would be 
regarded as an attack upon all. 

This is collective security—the 
pre-war term—in a new garb. It 
is designed to ensure that an 
aggressor cannot “divide and con¬ 
quer,” by picking off weaker mem¬ 
bers of an alliance one by one, as 
Hitler did. 

In addition, the conference recog¬ 
nised the need to pool its resources 
—political, economic, and scientific 
—and decided to set up a 
scientific committee and appoint a 
scientific adviser to make sure we 
use our best technical brains in the 
best way to meet Russia’s scientific 
challenge. 

For the first time also NATO 
acknowledged the fact that trouble 
in any part of the world—in the 
Middle East or the Far East, for 
instance—is of as much importance 
as trouble in Turkey, France, 
Britain, or any other’ member 
country of the Organisation. 

The “ decisions in principle ” 
reached in Paris had a cool recep¬ 
tion in Britain, where the Govern¬ 
ment won a majority of only 38 in 
a Commons confidence vote. • But 
there is a.long way to go yet, and 
the next few months will be among 
the most significant in - Wesfern 
history. 


\ T/ie Children’s Newspaper, January ft,lfS8 

News from Everywhere 

An alligator has been presented The medieval church at Wolf- 
as a mascot to 72 R.A.F. Squadron hamcote, near Daventry, which 
at Church Fenton (near York) by has been closed for about 25 years,, 
Southport Zoological Society. may be dismantled and rebuilt at 

a new housing estate at Nuneaton, 
A new dictionary compiled in some 20 miles away, . .. 

America includes the definition of 

Sputnik. The fallow deer presented to 

Prince Charles, by the .people of 
EXTRA PRIZE RapperswiI, Switzerland, is now on 

A pound note was found in the show at the Regent's Park Zoo. 
crop of a chicken won in a works 

raffle at Nottingham. Sunblinds which turn with the 

sun’s movement, giving continuous 
Long-playing records of all shade all day long, have been in- 
Shakespeare’s plays are being made stalled at the new air terminal at 
by a British firm in co-operation Windhoek, capital of South-West 
with the British Council. Africa. 



Family trio strikes up 

Mrs. Ethel Scarfc and her two sons David (12) and Michael 
(10) arc all keen accordion players. Tlfc boys are also in 
the church choir at Chalfont Common in Buckinghamshire. 


A deposit of pitch-blende, one of 
the richest sources of uranium, has 
been found in a long-abandoned 
copper mine in South Australia, 

In a cave near Longnor, Stafford¬ 
shire, amateur archaeologists, have 
found four human skeletons esti¬ 
mated to be 5000 years old. 

By permission of the Queen, 
Berkshire is to use its traditional 
title of The Royal County of Berk¬ 
shire, the only county so named. 
Some historians believe the title 
originated in King Alfred’s time; 
others that it came from'the royai 
residence at Windsor. 


French postmen arc no longer to 
be called facteiirs; they will be 
proposes (officials in charge). 

A London firm is to build a huge 
earth dam on the River Jhelurh, 
Pakistan. It will cost £50,000|000. 

FOR HOLIDAYS AHEAD 

Cyclists, swimmers, campers, and 
caravanners will all find something 
to interest them at the Daily Herald 
International Holiday Travel Ex¬ 
hibition at Belle Vue, Manchester, 
from January 14 to February 8. 

Yugoslavia’s population has. risen 
by over a million in the past four 
years to a total of 18,068,973. 


NOW FOR TIIE ATOM LAMP 


American railways are testing a 
new atom lamp which, it is 
claimed, will be able to operate for 
ten years or more without either 
outside power or maintenance. 

Officials of the lines concerned 
arc hoping to produce the “per¬ 
fect ” warning system, the first 
step in which is the development 
of totally reliable lamps. 

The lamps under test use a 
radioactive gas called Krypton, a 
peaceful product of atomic energy. 
Permanently sealed inside the 
lamp, Krypton reacts on ■ a coat¬ 
ing of phosphor crystals inside the 
lens. The reaction is entirely 
automatic. • 

With the latest models, it is 


possible to read a newspaper 
clearly at a distance of three feet 
or more from the lens. Engine 
drivers can see the light 500 yards 
away. 

Similar lamps are being tested 
by highway construction and 
mining companies, and it is 
possible they will be used on 
marine buoys. 


FISHING STORY 

A marine biologist of ihe 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory re¬ 
cently caught a fish that he had 
previously caught, labelled, and 
put back. . 

A few days later he pulled out 
the same fish again! 
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DOWN HOME IN DISNEYLAND 


During the filming of Walt 
Disney’s new picture Perri (featured 
in the C N for December 28) some 
of the woodland anirirals became 
quite tame; embarrassingly tame, 
in fact) 

Encouraged by tbc camera crew, 
they lost all fear and shyness arid 
invaded the camp. 

First of the animals to arrive 
were the frisky little chipmunks, 
and then came the rhore cautious 
raccoons. Mothers brought their 
babies, climbed on to the tables, 
and dined daintily with the film 
men. They even raided the larder 


HOOKED SWAN- 

A mother swan with cygnets on 
a frozen lake in a Bristol park was 
seen recently to have a fishing reel 
dangling from her beak. Evidently 
she had swallowed a hook and line, 
which seemed to be stuck in her 
throat. 

Getting her to the bank for treat¬ 
ment presented a problem to two 
R.S.P.C.A; inspectors. Then some¬ 
one had a bright idea. A number 
of children’s paddle boats were 
roped together to form a chain 
behind the swans. Ropes attached 
to the chain were carried to the 
opposite side of the lake, and there 
willing helpers—a G N corre¬ 
spondent among them—began 
drawing the line of boats through 
the thin ice. 

After much patient work the 
swan family were shepherded to 
the bank, where the mother swan 
was gently seized.while an inspector 
l'elt round her throat for the hook. 
Skilfully and carefully he drew it 
out, and the swan waddled off. 


and snatched food from under the 
.cook’s nose. 

Ground squirrels were all over 
the place, a mother bob-cat with 
her young, and a vixen with her 
cubs came in search of scraps, and 
skunks—seldom sure of a welcome 
anywhere—came to call, The rnost 
tiresome visitor was an eager 
beaver who arrived early every 
morning to drag away saplings 
which a photographer had cut the 
evening before to make a hide-out. 

Only Perri and Porro, the stars 
of the film, remained aloof in.thq.ir 
tree-top home. 


COLOURFUL BIRDS 
ON SHOW 

Birds by the thousand as well as 
fish and reptiles are on show at 
Olympia this week. They are 
competing for valuable prizes and 
trophies at the National Exhibition 
of Cage Birds and Aquaria 
(January 9, 10, 11). . ■ 

The cver-popular budgerigars 
will be represented in force—and 
in some exciting new colours: 
greys, whites, yellow-wings, cinna¬ 
mons, opalines, yellow faces, and 
other variations. 

One star of this show is 
Mahatma, a very talkative Indian 
Hill Mynah. Like a glossy rook 
in appearance, Mahatma can sing, 
neigh like a horse, bark, and imi¬ 
tate a car’s brakes. Among his 
rivals is a bird which has been 
specially trained to talk coaxingly, 
to the judge.' 

Once again young people under 
18 will have a special section to 
themselves at this fascinating pet 
show. 


NEW HltllH.E FOII MM01IN 


For more than half a century road traffic 
has crossed the River Mersey at Runcorn by 
means of the Transporter Bridge, shown in the 
picture on the left. It takes vehicles across at 
street level while still allowing ships to pass 
to and fro. 

But this interesting bridge is being replaced 
by a high-level bridge, which will have a main 
span’1082 feet long. The architect’s model is 
seen in the picture below. 

A viaduct cither side will take traffic up to 
this new bridge, which will be 33-fcet wide, 
including two six-foot sidewalks. 


ONE BOILER HEATS 
20 BUILDINGS 

Some twenty buildings arc to be 
linked to one heating system in 
London’s famous museum district 
of South Kensington. Twelve 
major boiler plants and also some 
smaller ones are to be scrapped, 
effecting a big saving in fuel and 
labour. 

The new central boiler will need 
only two men per shift to work it 
and will be housed in the base¬ 
ment of a new nine-storey build¬ 
ing being put up behind the 
Natural History Museum. Pipes 
from there will channel the heat 
to about 20 other buildings. 

The new system is smokeless, 
burning coal tar fuel, and is 
largely automatic. The plant, cost¬ 
ing about £414,000, will become 
a working exhibit for the Science. 
Museum. . 


ROSY OUTLOOK 

What is believed to be the first 
international conference of rose- 
growers is to be held in London 
next September. 

Some 4000 rose-growers from 
different parts of the world will 
discuss their craft for three days 
at Church Plouse, and a two-day 
Rose Show will be held in the 
Horticultural Flails, Westminster. 
The event marks the centenary of 
Britain’s first Grand National Rose 
Show, which took place in London 
in 1858. 


Fun of the Toy Fair 
at Harrogate 

The ninth Harrogate Inter¬ 
national Toy Fair will be held at 
this Yorkshire town from January 
11 to 17. 

Toys from Britain, the United 
States, West Germany and Japan 
will be on show and as there will 
be buyers-from all over the world, 
interpreters are being provided. A 
record number of Americans are 
expected in view of the large sales 
of British toys to the U.S. in recent 
years. 

Several toys inspired by the 
sputniks can be expected at the toy 
fair as well as toy battery-operated 
power-tools to replace the child’s 
traditional carpenter s’ kit; and 
model television studios which are 
challenging the traditional model 
theatre. 


POLICEMAN’S LOT IN 
MBARARA 

Two African constables on duty 
in the Uganda 'town of Mbarara 
recently had an unpleasant experi¬ 
ence. While passing the Distnvi 
Commissioner’s office at midnight 
they saw a loiterer in front of the 
building. It was a lion! 

Deciding not to make an arrest, 
both men ran as fast as they could 
to the police station. One arrived 
safely, but the other was. slightly 
injured—not by-the lion, but by a- 
lamp-post into which he ran full- 
tilt in the dark. 


Thinking about the theatre 


Anyone who has felt the thrill 
of the theatre, whether through 
seeing plays, acting in them, or 
only reading them, knows that 
something has been added to the 
joy of life. But it is always help¬ 
ful to know something about 
general beginnings ~ and back¬ 
ground to a subject,' and young 
enthusiasts could not. do better 
than spend an hour or two with 
Masters of British Drama by John 
Allen (Dobson, 12s. 6d.). 

First of all there is a chapter on 
reading and seeing plays. In this 
the author introduces one to all 
sorts of aspects from a “sense of 
the theatre” to considerations of 


what is thought likely to make a 
theatre pay and the effect of this 
on the plays that arc actually put. 
on. 

Then follows an account of the 
earliest dramatics of all—the 
Morality Plays of the Middle Ages 
—and the author-proceeds by way 
of Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Shake¬ 
speare, Dryden, Congreve, and 
Sheridan to Arthur Pinero and 
Sean O’Casey. 

Lightly and easily written, the 
book nevertheless leaves readers 
with plenty to think about, and, 
above all, a means of getting more 
out of their reading, viewing, and 
listening. 


BIRD HOSPITAL 

A new three-storeyed building 
for the Charitable Birds Hospital 
was recently opened in Delhi. It 
has accommodation for 3000 
“patients.” 

The only hospital of its kind in 
India, it was established 25 years 
ago, and in that time has treated 
hundreds of thousands of cases. In 
the past ten years 75,000 birds were 
admitted, of which 90 per cent were 
cured after treatment with Indian 
herbs and. medicines. 

Most of them were able to return 
to their natural way of living, but 
the permanently disabled became 
resident patients. 


Constant 

practice 

required 


Constant practice maintains 
Britain’s lifeboat service, of which 
wc can all be proud. 

In the picture on the left we 
see the Blackpool lifeboat in a 
practice launching by tractor. 

Below : women help to haul 
the Dungcness lifeboat up tlic 
shingle, because there are too 
few men to do the job. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Craft you can build -in. -your back garden 


JJoats on land may seem like fish 
out of water,.but there, is no 
doubt that, as "dry. docks” go, 
the most, fascinating at. this 
moment is the Empire Hall, 
Olympia, London, scene of the 4th 
annual National Boat Show. Or¬ 
ganised by the Daily Express, the 
Show is an undercover harbour 
for more than 300 ships and boats 


Prince Philip and Prince Charles with Ufla Fox at Cowes 


of all designs and.sizes, a perfect 
picture for the T V cameras. 

BBC Television arranged to 
give a very late night peep at the 
Show last .Monday, but the time 
for young viewers is on this 
Friday, when Associated-Reditfu- 
sion cameras will tour the “quay¬ 
sides” for 45 minutes. Our guide 
will be Uft'a Fox, famous sailing 
boat designer. He is the friend 
and sailing companion of the 
Duke of Edinburgh and last 
summer was teaching Prince 
Charles to sail. Mr. Fox will talk 
about the tremendous new interest 
in sailing among people of all ages 
and occupations. 

Last year the floor space had to 
be doubled and a record number 


V 


TT1H!USE DOGS! 


S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R, Ilarvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate -“—""I" 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity • . n p 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League r “ -'“ u 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


Teacher’s Name 


I Address.. 

I 


Two programmes for young animal-lovers 


of .164,000 people paid for admis¬ 
sion. 

Most of the programme, 1 hear, 
will deal with “build-it-yoursclf ” 
boats of the kind you can con¬ 
struct in your own garden, garage, 
or back yard. But look out, too, 
for craft you can buy for not 
much more than the cost of a 
good T V set. 


Voyaging round the Show with 
the cameras will be Neville Barker 
and Peter Lloyd. 

Great Expectations 

G-reat Expectations is one of 
the few best-known novels, 
by Charles Dickens which have 
never been dramatised for B D C 
Children’s Hour. This exciting 
book, with the boy Pip as its hero, 
has now been adapted as a seven-, 
part serial by H. Oldfield Box and 
we can hear the first instalment 
on Sunday. 

Timothy Bateson plays Pip, with 
Preston Lockwood as Joe Gargery, 
Pauline Letts as the mysterious 
Miss Havcrsham, and Peter Bull 
as Mr. Jaggers, 


w hen size is no object, I sup¬ 
pose a horse is about the 
biggest domestic animal you can 
have as a pet. But with most 
people size is a very important 
factor; even dogs may be too large 
in some eases. That is why Ralph 
Blake is joining the Studio E com¬ 
pany in BBC Children’s TV next 
Monday. 

Mr. Blake, who tells me he was 
once secretary of the Mouse Club, 
will deal specially with pets for a 
small space, beginning with mice 
and hamsters. 

"From there 1 expect to go on 
to rabbits and pigeons,” he told 
me. "I plan to show children how 
to keep them happy and healthy. 
For the mice programme I hope 
to show a wheel cage, though 
these have rather gone out of 
fashion of late.” 

Mr. Blake won many prizes for 
pedigree rabbits when still a teen¬ 
ager and started his own rabbit 
farm at the age of 20 in 1921. 
Nowadays he deals with all sorts 
of domestic pets and sometimes 
travels a thousand miles a week 
judging at dog shows. 

Pet mice he regards as fascinat¬ 
ing little creatures. “But the 
breeds arc not so good now as 
before the war,” he told me. “We 
arc still a long way from the per¬ 
fect mouse.” 

JJoys and girls with their pet 
animals will be televised direct 
from Dr. Barnardo’s Garden City, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex, on Fri¬ 
day. This is the start of Good 
Companions, a new BBC Telc- 


Stanlcy Danger field with some of his pets—Tazzic, Shcltic, and his poodle 


vision series of outside broadcasts 
once ti fortnight in the early even¬ 
ing. It will be about pets, for 
people with pets, especially young 
people; . . . 

Every one of the 20 cottage 
homes at Woodford Bridge has its 
dogs, cats, hamsters, goldfish, or 
tortoises. One small boy in the 
hospital was found to be sharing 
his bed with a mouse. 

Peter West, as compere for 
Good Companions, will have the 
help of two regular T V dogs, 
Tazzie and the Goon. 

Tazzic, a smooth-haired Griffon, 
belongs to Stanley . Dangcrficld, 
who edits the programme. When 
her owner presents dogs in 
Women's TV, Tazzic comes along 


Corbett and Michael Darbyshirc 
with Bert Hayes and his Sextet, we 
shall meet two acrobats called The 
Marccllis. 


t ..—........-.— 
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Ray and Ray in Crackerjack 

JTunny man Ted Ray breaks into 
Crackerjack in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s T V this Wednesday. I dis¬ 
covered this was a long-cherished 
ambition of the famous comedian 
when I talked on the phone to Mrs. 

Ray. . 

She said: “Ted and I have 
always loved Crackerjack. We like 
Eamomt Andrews- because he is a 
perfect host. He treats children 
as sensible people and never talks 
down to them. Ted jumped at 
the offer of being guest star.” 

Someone else who jumped at 
the chance of getting into Cracker¬ 
jack was Ted’s son Robin, also in 
the cast. . 

“What a houseful 1 have!” 
laughed Mrs. Ray. “There’s not 
only Ted himself, but our sons 
Andrew and Robin—all mad 
about Show business!” 


Besides regulars like Ronnie 


Ted Ray 


Young 

You may think 12-year-old Jac¬ 
queline du Pre looks small to 
be playing a 4]-foot-high ’cello in 
BBC Children’s TV on Friday. 
But Jacqueline and the ’cello are 
old friends;, she began learning it 
when only five and was making 
her first public appearance with it 
a year later. 

Last year Jacqueline was the 
youngest competitor for the Suggia 


musicians 

award, an international competition 
—and won it. 

In next Friday’s programme, 
called Young Musicians, Jacqueline 
makes her T V debut as soloist 
with the BBC Welsh Orchestra in 
a special T V symphony concert 
for' children conducted by Stan¬ 
ford Robinson. Her elder sister 
Hilary, a pianist, made her T V 
debut in Young Musicians in 1955. 


with him to the studio and has 
acted more than once as a stand- 
in at rehearsals—sometimes for 
one of Mr. Dangerfield’s .other 
pets, Sheltic, the Shetland sheep 
dog which appears in My Friend 
Sheltic. 

The,Goon is a black and white 
collie aged six. He ; has been 
trained as a police dog and does 
well at show trials. Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery, mother of his owner, 

Andrew Montgomery, of Worples- 
don, Surrey, explained how he got 
his name: 

“He’s an ugly little blighter 

and he has a most adorable 

nature,” she said. “As we are 

Goon Show fans, the name seemed 
to fit.” 

What do you know ? 

’Wiio will be the 1958 Brain of 
Britain? The six-month 
search begins in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme at 7.31 p.m. this Thursday 
with the return of that exciting 
quiz game What Do You Know? 
Last time the title was wort by a 
27-year-old woman teacher, Miss 
Rosemary Watson, from Northern 
Ireland. , 

The series will run for 27 
weeks, during which time brain 
sifting will go on among con¬ 
testants in almost every walk of 
life from most parts of the British 
Isles. 

Joan Clark, who, has been called 
the BBC Quiz Queen, is again the 
producer. 

What sort of modelling 
do you like ? 

Children who watch Studio E 
regularly on Mondays in 
BBC Television are the sort who 
like to make things. Producer 
Hunter Blair was more than ever 
convinced of this when 25,000 
young viewers wrote in for 
pamphlets in connection with How 
to Make a Radio Set. Soon, he 
tells me, there will be a regular 
scries bn model engineering. If 
there are any particular types of 
modelling that interest you, write 
now to Studio E, B B C Television 
Service, Lime Grove Studios, 
London, W.12. 
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A trip to London is not complete 
without a . visit to Madame 
Tussaud’s, the collection of wax¬ 
works originally brought from 
Paris in 1802 by Marie Tussaud, a 
Swiss wax modeller. 

Behind.'the scenes at .Tussaud’s 
there is always a great deal of 
activity, but recently it has grown 
even more intense, for the first 
steps have been taken in an am¬ 
bitious scheme for a complete re¬ 
dressing of the figures in the Hall 
of Kings—63 Kings and their Con¬ 
sorts covering a span of nearly nine 
centuries. The task is expected to 
take at least ten years. 

It is vital to Tussaud’s that there 
shall be no errors of detail, for the 
exhibition has long been regarded 
as one of the most informed 
sources for research on historical 
costume. Film companies, art 
students, portrait painters, in fact 
anyone who wants to know what 


our forefathers wore, all turn to 
Tussaud’s for guidance. 

The figures in the Hall of Kings 
were originally dressed by a leading 
firm of London theatrical cos¬ 
tumiers, but this time all the 
costumes will be made in Tussaud’s 
own wardrobe rooms by highly- 
skilled members of the staff, under 
the guidance of Mr. Bernard 
Tussaud, great-great-grandson of 
Madame Tussaud, and his Ward¬ 
robe Mistress, Miss Joan Bertrand. 
Specialist firms and craftsmen, 
however, have been engaged to 
provide elaborate embroidery, to 
copy specific jewellery and crowns, 
make ornate tassels, shape fur 
trimmings, and so on. 

The enormous ..amount of re¬ 
search entailed can well be imag¬ 
ined, and already a great deal of 
real “detective work” has been 
necessary in connection with the 
few figures so far completed. 


A craftsman at work on Queen Anne’s Coronation crown 


Ancient illuminated manuscripts, 
effigies and wall brasses in churches, 
the works of great portrait painters 
—all these have been closely 
examined in the search for 
accuracy. Even ancient wills have 
provided many useful clues on 
period costume. 

Redressing the. figures of 
Richard II and his wife Anne pro¬ 
vided an unusual experience for 
Miss Bertrand. Perched high in 
Henry VIl's Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, she spent many hours 
taking rubbings from the copper 
effigies on their tombs. 

King John’s figure has been re¬ 
dressed after careful study of his 
effigy in Worcester Cathedral—the 
earliest monument to an English 
king in this country. 

NEW SUIT FOIt NELSON 
' If you visit the exhibition, be 
sure not to miss the tableau depict¬ 
ing the death of Nelson, completely 
redressed at a cost of £5000. Many 
.hours were spent at the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich 
seeking details of the uniforms 
worn by Nelson, Hardy, arid others 
in the group. 

One difficulty encountered was 
buttons! Nelson, Hardy, the 
Surgeon, and the Purser each re¬ 
quired buttons of different design 
and in two sizes.' Any dies which 
might have been used by now 
extinct firms in Portsmouth and 
Birmingham were destroyed during 
the blitzes on these two cities. 
With the cost of new dies about 
£100 each, it was obviously un¬ 
economic to have eight new ones 
struck. ' 

Fortunately, the Deputy Director, 
Commander May, came to the 
rescue and allowed photographs 
and rubbings to be taken of buttons 
in his charge, and a craftsman was 
found to make 250 emblems by 
hand. 

Nothing less than perfection will 
satisfy Mr. Bernard Tussaud or 
Miss Joan Bertrand. 





As seen at Madame Tussaud’s—George the First in all the glory of his 
Coronation robes 


Mr. Bernard Tussaud and Miss Joan Bertrand, the Wardrobe Mistress 
discuss the redressing of the figures in the Hall of Kings 



At night, when the exhibition is closed, a fitting is made for a dress fit The Chief Warder of the Tower examines 

for a Queen—in wax the headdress of a wax warder 



Miss Bertrand adds the finishing touches to a model of Queen 
Mary the Second 
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ART GALLERY 
IN NEED 

'J'iie Tate Gallery is a 
national treasure-house, 
yet it would appear to be in 
dire straits. 

Submitting their annual 
report to the Treasury, the 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery, 
point out that their yearly 
grant of £7500 is pitifully 
inadequate for their needs. It 
is their responsibility to keep 
the collection representative of 
modern art, but their funds 
are not nearly sufficient—often 
not sufficient, indeed, to buy 
one modern painting. 

For this reason the Trustees 
are asking for an immediate 
Government grant of £100,000 
and a yearly grant of £40,000. 
At the present time, when the 
Government is trying to cut 
down spending as much as 
possible, such big sums may 
be difficult to find. But some¬ 
thing should be done to 
prevent a great national collec¬ 
tion from becoming “second- 
rate.” If the Government 
cannot supply all the money 
needed, is it too much to hope 
that some wealthy man will 
act as a “ fairy godfather ” to 
the ,Tate. 


NO PROMISES 

'T'here was once a rich man so 
stingy that he would never 
invite a friend to a meal. But 
once he lent his house to a neigh¬ 
bour who wanted to give a 
banquet. 

Passers-by marvelled at see¬ 
ing a feast being held in the 
miser’s house, and asked his 
doorkeeper about it. “Oh, it’s 
not my master’s feast,” he said. 
“He’ll give one when he’s in the 
next world, not before.” 

The miser overheard this. He 
rushed out and shouted angrily 
to the servant: “Who gave you 
permission to make promises for 
me?” 

From China Reconstructs, 
a magazine published in Peking 
by the China Welfare Institute 


Mousewives’ choice 

TX/Tice have been nibbling red 
cassocks in a number of 
churches lately, leaving black 
ones untouched. 

A case occurred recently at 
Holy Trinity, Prestolce, Man¬ 
chester, where a server's scarlet 
cassock was found with tell-tale 
nibbles and the black cassocks 
of the choir remained quite un¬ 
harmed. 

It remains to be proved 
whether the material is really 
swallowed for food or is simply 
used by mousewives for warmer 
nest linings. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As 19th-century American 
lawyer Robert Ingcrsoll said: 
The time to be happy is now; 
the place to be happy is here; 
the way to be happy is to make 
others so. 



v! 

Old lioufts at Great Bardfield 
near Braintree in Essex 


What’s a wadset ? 

Ask your friends what a 
wadset is and it is doubtful 
if a single one of them could tell 
you ; the question would prob¬ 
ably baffle even those amazingly 
knowledgeable members of the 
B B C’s Round Britain Quiz 
panels. 

Well, the answer is that it is 
a Scottish term for a mortgage, 
alternatively spelled wodset or 
wedset. The word cropped up 
recently during a debate in the 
House of Lords, when Lord 
Saltoun said that on succeeding 
to his title he found a- number 
of wadsets among the family 
papers, and that though appar- 


TIIEY SAY . . . 

still feel young enough to 
stand in a certain 'awe of 
schoolmasters. 

Prince Philip 

TAne cannot help being old, but 
one can resist being aged. 

Lord Samuel 

■\X7e prepare for war like pre- 
’ ’ cocious giants and for 
peace like retarded pigmies. 

- Mr. Lester Pearson 

A7"ou can teach an animal to do 
-*■ something, but only a man 
can be taught to be something. 
President of Notre Dame 
University, Indiana 



'T'iie old village and surround- 
ing fields were always “real 
country.” But now there are 
many signs of a change. Build¬ 
ing begins soon, to give accom¬ 
modation to what is called an 
“overspill” of people from the 
nearest town. It is part of the 
price we are always paying for 
great industrial progress. 

The price would be heavier 
but for the many nature lovers 
watchful to check unnecessary 
destruction. They recently per¬ 
suaded the authorities not to cut 
down a small wood, though 
some other fine trees have had 


ently worthless they were of Tt is the business of the public to be felled to clear certain 
value in establishing pedigrees. service broadcasting ... to spaces where houses are planned. 


A poet’s thoughts 
of winter 

T Tp in the morning’s no’ for me, 
Up in the morning early ; 

When a’ the hills arc covered wi’ 
snaw. 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Cauld blaws the wind frac east 
to west, 

The drift is driving sairly ; 

Sae loud and shrill’s I hear the 
blast. 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

The birds sit chittering in the 
thorn, 

A’ day they fare but sparely ; 

And lang’s the night frae e’en 
to morn ; 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Burns 


serve all the people some of the 
time rather than some of the 
people all the time. 

Mr. Kenneth Adam, Controller 
of Programmes , BBC' Television 


Thirty Years Ago 

, Front the Children's Newspaper, 
January 14, 1928 

A former naval officer, 
Johannes Plum, a Dane 
living in America, has invented 
a new kind , of boat, which 
reached a speed of 65 miles an 
hour in its trial. 

The secret of the vessel’s speed 
is in her tail. Her name is 
Fantail, and she has a tail like a 
whale, a spreading, horizontal 
plane, which by its action lifts 
her nose right out of the water, 
so that she skims the surface 
instead of cutting through it. 

The Fantail has two 500- 
horse-power engines, and her 
tail is worked by compressed air. 


Think on These Things 

W e read in the Old Testament 
(Habakkuk 2. 14) the 

thrilling passage: “The earth 
shall be filled with the know¬ 
ledge of the glory of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” 

The true knowledge of God is 
to be spread everywhere and 
missionaries in every age have 
gone to other lands to tell people 
about Jesus. 

Today the opportunity to 
serve remains as great as ever. 
But there is a real need not only 
for clergy, but also for nurses 
and doctors, agricultural experts 
and, technicians, who are ready, 
as followers of Jesus, and 
inspired by his spirit, to go out 
to help those who are less for¬ 
tunate and privileged. 

How can we help? There is 
one thing that we all can do. 
We can pray that many young 
people will hear God’s call to 
give their lives to this wonderful 
work. 

O. R. C. 


FOND FAREWELL 

A friend of the C N back from 
a few days in Scotland 
writes that one of the loveliest 
sights he found across the Border 
was a road sign he noticed as he 
drove out of Annan. It had 
three words: Ilasle ye hack. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge 
of words. Each numbered sentence below is followed 
by three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 
correctly is very good. (Answers are given Oil page 12) 

I. He is dissipating his energy. 4. I dressed myself meticulously. 

A—Wasting it. , A—Without much thought. 

B—Concentrating on one thing. B—In strange clothes. 


C—Keeping it in reserve. 

We have found the diameter of 
the field. 

A—Number of square yards. 
B—Distance across. 

C—Total measurement round 
the edge. 

Her sweetheart was a rustic 
' youth. 

A—Dark-skinned. 

B—Came from the country. 

C—Fond of playing pranks. 


C—With great care. 

5. These two pieces ,are com¬ 

plementary. 

A—Flattering. 

B—Make up a complete whole. 
C—To be given away, 

6. His approach was obsequious. 
A—Unpleasantly submissive. 

B—Without being seen. 

C—By an indirect route. 


Meanwhile there are many 
signs that nature is busy prepar¬ 
ing for spring and will, if we 
help, show how much can be 
saved., 

BROUGHT TO LIGHT 

Where some of the trees were 
cut down in the autumn one 
sees the great root-stumps half 
levered and half cut out of the 
ground. By the light of a misty 
red sun today we can see alt 
kinds of growing things in the 
disturbed soil, enough to make 
us realise that whatever we may 
do, nature does not wait for 
spring, and certainly is busy all 
through winter with new life. 

Quite a long list could have 
been made of the plants under 
the soil which were pushing out 
new pale stems from the root. 
Among them was 1 the wild 
hyacinth or bluebell, which will 
not usually show itself just yet. 
But others, like the dog’s mer¬ 
cury and snowdrop, which we 
have seen already breaking 
through the soil elsewhere, were 
found with new growth. 

The finds included acorns 
from last season which had 
already pushed out white 
threads, some to make a root 
and others to become the future 
■ upward growing stem of a tree 
if left alone. This was a re¬ 
minder of the little wood 
separated oqly by a field from 
the new housing estate. 

It had been known as-long as 
anybody remembered for prim¬ 
roses, followed by /bluebells 
later. And certainly there were 
pale little underground primrose 
roots and stems uncovered by 
the uprooted trees. 

A HAPPY THOUGHT 

Several people decided to> 
collect such plants with some of 
their own soil and put them back 
in or around the wood. 

All this time our exploration 
was accompanied by voices of 
birds, as if they, too, approved. 
The day was not ideal for them, 
but there had been some rain in 
the night, before a touch of frost 
appeared in the morning. 

The rooks, in a line of elms 
bordering the farm on the far 
side of the village, cawed loud 
and long. Perhaps they were 
concerned to see strange people 
about; or had they caught a 
rumour of the spring prepara¬ 
tions below? C. D. D. 
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WILD WEST ROUND-UP 
IN THE MODERN WAY 


To the thundering hooves and 
jingling spurs of the time-honoured 
Texas round-up, a new sound has 
been, added—the roar of a heli¬ 
copter engine. 

For on the W. T. Waggoner 
Ranch, which takes in part of six 
Texan counties, a Bell 47G heli¬ 
copter now plays the leading part 
'when the. young calves on the 
property arc rounded up for brand¬ 
ing. 

The helicopter was introduced to 
solve the shortage of skilled cow¬ 
hands. Its success can be judged 
by the fact that at round-up time 
it does the work of 20 experienced 
cowboys. 

An ex-U.S. Navy helicopter pilot 
flies the helicopter, with the ranch 
foreman, who has been a cowhand 
for 40 years, sitting next to him 
as “spotter.” 

The flying bronco's day begins 
at sunrise. It (lies towards the 
area to be covered that day at a 
height of 150 feet while a constant 
watch is kept for the cattle. 

As it approaches clumps of 
mesquitc brush—a prolific scrub 
that grows in dense thickets often 
higher than a man on a horse—the 
helicopter dips to 20 feet. Any 
cattle hiding there at once break 
cover to escape the noisy “ bird.” 
The helicopter, darting in any 
direction, then drives these strays 
towards the ranch-hands waiting 
with their lariats. 

By mid-morning the helicopter 
has rounded up as many cattle as 
the ranch-hands can manage, and 
it is then free to do many other 
jobs. 

One important task is that of 


The ranch foreman and the helicopter pilot about to take-off in search 
of straying cattle 


regularly inspecting water holes, 
vital to the. well-being of the valu¬ 
able stock. It used to be the full¬ 
time work of two men for nearly 
a week. Now the helicopter pilot 
can inspect every well on the ranch 
in three hours. 

Next to the round-up, the biggest 
task undertaken by the Bell is that 
of “riding” the ranch’s 2700 miles 
of fencing. On horseback, the job 
took months. The helicopter 
carries a fencer on board, and 
whenever a broken wire or fallen 


post is found, the helicopter drops 
down alongside and repairs are 
made at once. 

The airborne eyes of the heli¬ 
copter are also used to keep a 
watch on the wild game roaming 
within the property and to hunt 
coyotes. 

Ranch officials are more than 
pleased with the new “mount.” By 
saving them hundreds of man¬ 
hours a year they consider it one of 
the most worthwhile purchases 
they have ever made. 


WINDJAMMER PAYS 

Memories of a long and stormy 
voyage under sail 


An old salt’s thrilling memories 
of his first voyage as a young 
apprentice are recalled in Captain 
A. A. Bestic’s book, Kicking 
Canvas (Evans, 16s.). He sailed in 
a “windjammer,” the Denbigh 
Castle, which on that voyage in 
1908 created a sailing ship record 
by remaining at sea for eight and a 
half months without touching port 
—a stiff apprenticeship! 

There were plenty of shocks in 
store for this lad who had always 
dreamed of going to sea. He had 
to drudge at deck washing, and eat 
so-called Irish stew, which he found 
little better than pig-wash. 

THRILLED WITH THE SEA 

However, the Denbigh Castle, 
bound for Mollendo in Peru, made 
a fair crossing of the Atlantic, and 
despite his hardships the young 
apprentice was thrilled with the 
sea—with the murmur of the bow 
wave, and tier upon tier of 
shadowy sails swaying beneath the 
stars in the night watches. 

But as they approached Cape 
Horn howling gales replaced 
summer seas. The skipper of (he 
Denbigh Castle dared not attempt 
the passage in such weather, and 
the ship was hove to while tons of 
water were constantly sweeping 
across her decks. 

For two months she battled will) 
the raging Cape Horn storms, 
without making any headway. As 
Christmas approached, young 
Bestic thought of the warm sitting- 
room at home and the Christmas 


Cattle being driven towards the spot where ranch-hands arc waiting 


Ranch-hands deal with a stray as the helicopter circles above 


COUNTING DUCKS AND GEESE 


For the past seven years bird¬ 
watchers all over Britain have spent 
one day a month counting the wild 
ducks and geese on all the lakes, 
marshes, and estuaries. 

This is part of an international 
scheme to study migrations and 
changing populations, and to learn 
how to save species which arc be¬ 
coming scarcer. The countries of 
Western Europe took part, and now 
the International Wildfowl Re¬ 
search Bureau announces that 
Russia has joined the scheme. 
Professor E. Kumaru, chairman of 
the Baltic Commission for the 
Study of Bird Migration, has said 
that they propose to make a 
periodical census in the East 
Baltic, starting this year. 

For this purpose a number of 
permanent observation points are 
to be set up along the shores of 
the Gulf of Riga. Many common 
scoters and longtail duck pass 
over it in their spring migration 
back to their nesting grounds, in 
northern Russia. 

Many scoters and longtail duck 
visit British estuaries in winter, and 
with a pair of binoculars you 
should not have any difficulty in 
locating the scoter because of its 
black plumage. The longtail is not 
so common a visitor, being a more 
northern bird. 

Meanwhile, the Belgians have 


made a sanctuary of their entire 
coast from Holland to France, in¬ 
cluding the whole of the lower 
Schelde, in order to conserve the 
mimy wildfowl which visit there in 
winter. In Ihe Medway and Swale 
area of Kent, wildfowlcrs arc now 
conducting a survey of the food 
eaten by wild duck. 

The Canadians have established 
a sanctuafy of over 3000 square 
miles, for blue and lesser snow 
geese, in south-west Baffin Land, 
where half-a-million of these wild 
birds nest. It is'named after Mr, 
Dewey Soper, who found the first 
nest of the blue goose ever known 
there. Blue and snow geese are 
only occasional visitors to the 
British Isles. E. H. 


tree in the corner. The vision was 
sharply dispelled as he saw a while- 
capped hill of water descending on 
the ship. “I took a deep breath 
and shut my eyes ” writes Captain 
Bestic, “In that instant my' whole 
world was narrowed down lo a 
three-inch rope. Upon it, and the 
strength of my arms and legs 
depended my very existence.” 

He survived that “Cape Horn 
greybeard ” and many others 
before the Captain decided that the 
Denbigh Castle had no hope of 
making the Cape Horn passage. 
Her cargo had shifted and she was 
listing over. In those days the 
Panama Canal had not yet been 
opened, and the Captain’s only 
other way of reaching Mollendo 
was by sailing nearly round Ihe 
world, via Australia. 

LONELY ITLGRIMAGE 

So the Denbigh Castle went 
about and set off on her long and 
lonely pilgrimage. In calmer waters 
the cargo was trimmed by the tired 
crew and the ship righted. But 
there was still a risk of gales and 
the captain ordered sails to be 
taken in. The ship sailed slowly, 
food became short, and the sailors 
mutinous. In a body they went to 
Ihe captain and demanded that all 
sails should be set, in spite of the 
threatened gales. They wanted to 
reach port—and something decent 
to eat. 

The “Old Man” was furious, 
but he gave in to them with an ill 
grace. Joyfully the seamen sang 
a sea shanty as they hauled on the 
ropes, “To be wcar-y, blow the 
man down, Oh give us some time 
to blow the man down.” 

LAND-JIO ! ” 

The gales threatened by the 
barometer did not arrive, and one 
day came the glad cry of “ Land 
ho!” They had reached the coast 
of Western Australia, and not long 
afterwards the ocean-wandering 
Denbigh Castle was towed into 
Fremantle Barbour. 

There were to be more excite¬ 
ments and hardships before young 
Bestic saw his Dublin home again. 
But of all his many adventures 
during over '40 years the one he 
remembers most clearly is that first 
voyage. And vividly he has set it 
.down, a true tale of the sailing 
days that were already drawing to 
a close when he was a boy. 


Peter’s 
radio- 
telescope 

CN reader Peter Froomc 
of Hampton, Middlesex, 
with a model radio- 
telescope wliicli lie made 
for himself. Peter, who 
is seven, tells ns that 
his father calls it a 
uniquo radio-telescope 
because it has head¬ 
lamps. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JANUARY 11, 1922 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORER’S 
LAST VOYAGE 


MONTEVIDEO — Sir Ernest 
Shacklcton, who devoted his life to 
probing the secrets of the Ant¬ 
arctic, died on January 5, on the 
eve of yet another adventure into 
the icy wastes. 

He died suddenly of heart failure 
aboard his ship, Quest,, and a 
Norwegian whaler is now on her 
way to Montevideo with his body. 
It was only four months ago—Sep¬ 
tember 17—that the Quest left 
London’s St. Katherine’s Dock 
amid the cheers of thousands. 

From his earliest years he wanted 
to make voyages of discovery. In 


first mate and two years later 
became a captain. That year he 
had his first chance as an explorer, 
with Captain Scott in the Dis¬ 
covery, and was one of the two 
men chosen to accompany Scott 
on his long sledge trek over (he 
Ross Barrier. 

His greatest achievement Was in 1 
1907 when he set out to reach the 
South Pole. He sailed in the 
Nimrod in August of 1907 and 
although he did not succeed in his 
main object he went farther south 
than anyone had been before, 
reaching the South Magnetic Pole 



SKmammmum 

The spot where Sir Ernest Shacklcton is buried—near Grytvikcn, 
South Georgia. 


fact when he was little more than 
a baby his parents found him 
digging a hole in his back garden. 
He said lie was looking for a 
“short cut” to Australia. 

He was born in Ireland on 
February 15, 1874, came to London 
with his parents when he was 11, 
and was sent to Dulwich College. 
At 16 he joined the merchant navy 
as an apprentice and. sailed round 
the world. At 24 he qualified as 


and climbing the 13,200-foot Mount 
Erebus. Until 1912, when Scott 
and Amundsen actually reached 
the South Pole, Sir Ernest held the 
“farthest-south” record. 

Returning to Britain in March 
1909 he was knighted and became 
the popular hero of, the day. 
Parliament voted £20,000 toward 
the costs of the expedition and the 
remaining expense he paid with 
the proceeds of a lecture tour in 


Europe and America and the 
money from his book. The Heart 
of the Antarctic. 

In 1915 he sailed in the 
Endurance to attempt a journey 
from the Wcddcl Sea to the Ross 
Sea by sledge. But his ship was 
caught in the ice anti after drifting 
for nine months was crushed. The 
crew camped on the ice and then, 
with outstanding courage and deter¬ 
mination, Shacklcton set out in a 
22-foot open boat with five com¬ 
panions. 

They made a perilous voyage of 
800 miles through the roughest and 
coldest seas known to mail and at 
last reached a whaling station in 
South Georgia. From there Sir 
Ernest organised the relief of his. 
crew. 

STORMY PASSAGE 

The 200-ton Quest, built in 
Norway four years ago, belongs to 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. With 
her crew and a team of scientists 
were Patrol Leader James Marr of 
Aberdeen, chosen by Sir Ernest 
from the Scouts who had applied 
for the honour and adventure of 
accompanying the exploration., 

The Quest had a stormy passage 
out from London and put into Rio 
de Janeiro for refitting. When she 
left a fortnight ago the guns of 
the Brazilian forts fired a salute 
in her honour. She made for 
South Georgia whence Sir Ernest 
intended to sail on past Bouvet 
Island, and then enter the Antarctic 
ice near Enderby Land and follow 
the coast. . 

The Quest reached a Norwegian 
whaling station in South Georgia 
exactly a week ago. But then Sir 
Ernest was taken .suddenly ill and 
died the next'day. 

(Shacklcton’s body was returned 
from Montevideo for burial near 
Grytvikcn on South Georgia 
Island.) 
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Like father, like daughter 

Teii-year-old Ingeborg is the daughter of the famous 
Norwegian-horn artist Lars Dald-Prag, and already she shows 
that she has much of her father’s ,talent. Here wc. sec 
Ingeborg with her father in their Shcpperton (Middlesex) home. 


BOOKFUL OF FUN 
AND GAMES 

Ideas for making a party go with 
a swing are particularly welcome 
just now, and they arc amply pro¬ 
vided in a grand new book, 
The Treasury of Games and 
Puzzles, by Carlton Wallace (Evans, 
12s. 6d.). 

Here are sitting-down games with 
pencil and paper, or portraits of 
celebrities, or guessing sounds from 
behind a screen. Here arc stand¬ 
ing-up games—quiet or noisy, 
according to taste—such as catch¬ 
ing the breadboard as it spins on a 
hard floor. Here arc tips on party 
magic, thought-reading, and getting 
the best out of Acting Games. 

The" ingenious Mr. Wallace also 
has many things to offer if one has 
to play games alone—brain- 
twisters, solving secret codes, or 
making crosswords. 

This book is well named a 
treasury, for it answers the vexed 
question—“What to do next?” 


AMERICAN AIRMAN’S 
SACRIFICE 

A U.S. Air Force pilot, Lieut. 
William Swofford, recently sacri¬ 
ficed his life to save an Essex 
village from disaster. His plane 
having.caught fire, it began coming 
down near the village of Sible 
Hedingham. Instead of using his 
ejector seat to escape, the brave 
pilot stayed at the controls, and 
managed to steer the plane over the 
rooftops of the village before it 
crashed into a hillside beyond. 

IIARD^SEATS 

A theatre of Ancient Greece with 
seats made of pumice stone was 
recently discovered by Greek 
archaeologists, about 30 miles 
south-east of Patras. 

The theatre was one of the main 
buildings in ancient Leontion, a 
city of some 30,000 inhabitants 
which flourished about the fourth 
century B.C. It was destroyed 
during an invasion. 


FATHER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE—the amazing story of Richard Trevithick (4) 



Disappointed by the nccident to the steam 
carriage, and finding themselves short of 
money, Trevithick and his partner, Vivian, 
sold the damaged vehicle to be converted into a 
stationary engine. But Trevithick was as 
optimistic as ever, and said their next task mast 
he to build a locomotive that would run on 
raiL, They returned to Cornwall, and Tre¬ 
vithick set about designing n new steam engine. 


Trevithick found men to finance his plan in the 
owners of the Pcn-y-darran ironworks in 
Wales, There in 1804 he constructed a loco¬ 
motive to run on rails and draw five wagons. 
The line ran a distance of 9J miles, over uneven 
ground, from the ironworks to the docks. 
Along this crude railway the world’s first steam 
train successfully carried a load of ten tons of 
iron and 70 men. 


Bad luck seemed to dog Trevithick’s efforts. 
That first railway went into disuse after a time 
because the train kept breaking tho rails. But 
Trevithick built more engines, making no 
secret of his plans. Other engineers adopted 
his ideas. Among his friends at this time was 
George Stephenson, who is sometimes credited 
with inventing locomotives. Often Trevithick 
nursed young Robert Stephenson on his knee. 


Will Trevithick return to the idea of building another railway ? See next week’s instalment 


Trevithick then turned his thoughts to other uses 
for steam engines, and invented a steam dredger. 
In 1806 this was working on the Thames. The 
famous inventor, James Watt, came on board to 
visit Trevithick. Hut he was no friend to the 
Cornishman, being utterly opposed to the idea of 
steam locomotives. lie had even tried to intro¬ 
duce a hill into Parliament forbidding their use S 3 
” dangerous to the public.” 
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7he Children's Newspaper, January 11. IQSQ 
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1 NO CLUES FOR I 

1 THE CONWAYS | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]b.y Geoffrey Morgan 1 


Brett Hallam, owner of Windfall, “Don’t worry,” Hallam retorted 
has- disappeared. Amos and the quickly. “You’ve got the advan- 
Conways salvage the vessel, hut -tage of surprise. The oaf who 
later inspect she is not■ Hallam's usually comes is big, and talks 
boat. Jerry and Jane afterwards tough, but he’ll crumple up at the 
find Windfall and hide aboard-her. first sign of danger. Find your? 
Then two men appear, take Wind- self a stick, brick, anything suitable, 
fall into deeper water, and sCtittie. and give him a whack. .. He'll be 
her. The Conways swim ashore 
unseen, and Jerry sends Jane off to 


warn Shipper Amos and the.police 
while he approaches an old defence 
post in which he believes Hallam 
is imprisoned. 

18. The rescue 

Ax first Jerry thought the place 
was empty. He was about to 
repeat his call when he heard a 
shuffling sound from within. Some¬ 
one was dragging his feet wilh 
difficulty across the 
concrete floor. Close 
as he was to the vent 
Jerry could sec noth¬ 
ing of the pitch-dark 
interior; but now he 
sensed someone was 
there. • 

“Who is it?” The 
voice was a hoarse 1 
whisper. 

A thrill of excite- ffi, 
ment ran through 1 
Jerry. 

"Are you Brett 
Hallam?” he asked. 

“That’s me. Who 
are you?" Hallam 
demanded, his hushed 
voice tremulous with 
hope. 

“Conway. I’m off 
the sailing barge 
Mirelda.’’ Jerry spoke 
softly, quickly. “ You 
know Skipper Amos. 

I’m his mate. Come 

to get you out of here if I can.” 

“You’re a mate I could do 
with,” Hallam returned. “I’m not 
asking questions—there may not 
be time. So long as you’re on niy 
side . . . We’ll set to work.” 

"How do I get in?” Jerry asked. 

“You’ll have -to wait till my 
jailer comes.” In spite of this 
disappointing confession,' Hqllttm 
sounded confident now. “The 
door’s heavily padlocked. My 
ankles are tied to the wall with a 
length of rope and my hands are 
trussed. I’m as helpless as a 
kitten.” 


no trouble.” 

“But—:—” Jerry began anxiously. 

“Surprise is the thing,” Hallam 
continued, ignoring the interrup¬ 
tion. “You’ll notice there’s a 
ramp leading down to the door. 
Just you wait for him behind the 
brick parapet and strike when he’s 
fiddling with the lock. All you 
need to do is pop up quickly, lean 
over, and knock him cold. Got 
that?” 

“Yes—but——” Jerry hesitated. 



The only way 

“How do I get in then?” Jerry 
asked again, , glancing furtively 
around to reassure himself he was 
still alone. 

“ Listen, Conway,” Hallam said 


soothingly. “One of Bland’s 
henchmen pays a call pretty soon, 
bringing me a few crumbs of 
supper from the master’s table. He 
has the key to the lock. The only 
way to_ get me out is for you to 
take the key.” 

“Wow,” Jerry muttered. 


As the man passed him, Jerry stepped out from 
his hiding place. 

“Good. Then go to it. I’m 
relying on you.” 

Jerry moved quietly away to 
examine the entrance. It was all 
very well for Hallam. He was 
obviously a tough adventurer, used 
to tight corners, and the fact that 
he was a prisoner had neither 
broken his confidence nor his 
courage; but to Jerry the coming 
. action was a desperate , operation, 
and he wondered if he would have 
nerve enough. Somehow he had 
to bring it off. He must not 
blunder. Hallam was relying on 
him now. And if he failed they 
would both be at Bland’s mercy, 
and he could not help but feel that 
Bland was not the type to show any 
mercy. 

He found the entrance and noted 
the ramp down to the heavy pad¬ 
locked door and the brick parapet 
either side of it. He estimated that 


the top of the brickwork would be 
about level with a man’s head 
when he stood at the door. It was 
a good position from which to 
deliver a surprise attack. 

He moved away over the grass,' 
stepping cautiously towards a 
stunted tree sprouting up through 
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the growth close to the river bank. 
The cloud was thinning and a 
faint light from the moon was 
seeping over the landscape, making 
vague shadows of every object. 
Jerry remained alert, pausing every ‘ 
littlc way to ensure that' he did not 
mistake a man for a shadow. 

The wind had lost none of its 
strength and it blew through his 
wet clothes with icy fingers, but he 
was too intent on his purpose to 
notice it. After scrabbling in the 
undergrowth he found a short, 
thick stick. He climbed down on 
to the beach and as he returned 
towards the pillbox he made a sling 
of his handkerchief and filled it 
with sand, tying this to one epd of 
tire stick. It formed a light, handy 
weapon, and the feel of it brought 
his confidence back. 

Lying in wait 

He reached the pillbox again, 
pausing at the top of the bank to 
see that all was clear. Stealing up 
to the same opening he told Hallam 
that he had armed himself and 
would await the guard. Hallam 
was delighted and cheered him on 
with encouraging words that still 
rang in Jerry’s ears as he settled 
down to wait in the deep shadow 
where the parapet joined the wall 
of the pillbox. 

As the time dragged slowly by he 
began to fear that Hallam’s jailer 
would not come. Perhaps, as it 
was the last night. Bland had 
changed the arrangements and 
would himself arrive with his men 
to take Hallam aboard the cruiser. 
It was a terrifying thought. He felt 
his muscles growing taut again, and 
the uneasy feeling inside him in¬ 
crease—and then suddenly sub¬ 
side as he braced himself at the 
first glint of the light. 

A man was approaching with a 
torch, a vague shadow that 
gradually grew bigger. As he 
started to descend the ramp Jerry 
recognised him as the foreigner’s 
companion aboard Windfall. As 
the man passed him, Jerry silently 
stepped out from his hiding place. 

Now or never 

The man reached the door of the 
post and bent down to fit the key 
in the lock. Jerry-knew it was now 
or never. 

He raised his arm and brought 
the improvised cosh down with a 
dull thud. The sling broke and the 
sand showered in all directions, 
but the man could not have known 
what it was that hit him. His legs 
buckled and he sprawled to the 
ground without even a groan. 

Jerry jumped down beside him, 
switched on his torch and found 
the v key still in the lock. Within 
seconds he had the padlock off and 
was pushing the heavy door in¬ 
ward. He entered and flashed the 
torch on the man inside. 

' Brett Hallam was a powerfully 
built young man with thick, untidy 
hair and a defiant chin. His eyes 


gleamed a merry welcome, and his 
wide grin would have been a com¬ 
fort in any unpleasant spot. 

“Good for you, Conway!” he 
greeted. “Got a knife to slash 
these bonds?” 

Jerry hacked through the thick 
cords and Hallam was free. 

' “Now to put the guard in my 
place,” lie declared and darted to 
the door, effortlessly dragging the 
unconscious man inside. “Thought 
so,” he went on, quickly binding 
the man’s wrists ’while Jerry roped 
up the ankles. “This is Marks. 
Bland’s got three more like him— 
and Hans, the German. But if we 
get to the cruiser quickly you’ll be 
spared meeting them.” 

While they worked, Jerry gab¬ 
bled out something of the long 
story that began with their salvage 
operation. He was still trying to 
give Hallam the gist of events as 
they made their way towards the 
jetty; but he broke oil to query 
their next ..move, . 

“Shouldn’t we get. away?’,’ he 
asked anxiously. “My cousin, 


Jane, will have warned the skipper 
by now. The police will soon be 
on the way to the Hall.” 

“Can’t take any chances with 
Bland,” Hallam said. “He’s all 
ready to go. Got to be sure he 
doesn’t get away in the cruiser. 
We’ll dump the batteries overboard 
first.” 

Apprehensively Jerry followed 
him aboard and into the Wheel- 
house. Hallam took'the torch and, 
shielding the beam, focussed the 
large hatch in the floor?Quickly he 
raised this and Jerry saw the two 
powerful engines gleaming below. 
As Hallam moved down the short 
ladder between them the light in 
the wheelhouse suddenly flashed 
on. 

Jerry spun round and stared at 
the figure in the doorway. He 
was a tall, thin man with sleek 
dark hair. His triumphant grin 
gave an evil twist to the hard 
mouth. But the most threatening 
thing about him was the gun in his 
hand. 

To be continued 
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Aeroscooler from Italy 

Mario tie Barnanli demonstrates at Urltc Airport, Home, the 
tiny aircraft he has both designed and produced. 



CHILDREN TEACH 

THEIR PARENTS 


JN many youth hostelling families, it was the children who 
joined th$ Y.H.A. first. When they told their parents of 
their adventures walking and cycling through the countryside, 
the parents decided to join, too ! 

Last year the Y.H.A. had 53,307 members under 16 and a 
further 68,032 under 21. Parents do not feel “out of it,” 
however, as there were 57,133 members age 21 or over. 


SPECIAL SCHEME 
FOR FAMILIES 

This year the Y.H.A. has started 
a new scheme for families. If both 
parents join, all children over 5 and 
under 16 may become members free 
of charge. 

ONLY Is. 6d. A NIGHT 

Members under 16 pay only 
Is. 6d. a night at a youth hosteh 
(16 and over pay 3s. Od.) Three- 
course suppers and breakfasts are 
provided at 2s. 6d. each, or you can 
cook your own food in the members’ 
kitchen for only 3d. 

ALL WEATHER MEMBERS 

Keen youth hostellers go walking 
and - cycling all the year round. 
Whatever the weather the hostel is 
a welcome end to the day’s tour. 


EXPLORERS WANTED 

Opportunities await keen 
boys and girls to explore oar 
exciting country. Plan your 
own expedition from the 
Y.H.A. Handbook (free to 
members). Membership only. 
3.v. 6d. yearly if under 16; 
Is. 6d., 16 and under 21; and 
15s., 21 and over. 


LIFEBOAT HOSTEL 
At Port Eynon, on the Gower 
Peninsular of South Wales, the 
youth hostel is a former Lifeboat 
House. Other unusual hostels 
include Thetford Dridgc (an ex¬ 
railway station) and a Norman- 
castle at St. Briavels in the Wye 
Valley. These and other buildings 
now provide rest and shelter for 
young people on their travels. 


Post 

this 


i To Y.U.A., Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. CN58/1 jj 
■ Please send me “ Going Places “ Post-card from Peter ” [ 
I and enrolment form, |: 


today! 


| Name - 
I Address 

I 

! 
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LOOKING AT TI1E SKY 


MUITIPL 




]y['ANY of the grandest and most 
mysterious scenes in the 
Heavens arc to be found in the 
vast expanse of the Orion Nebula, 
the cosmic radiance which en¬ 
velopes almost the whole constella¬ 
tion. Its brilliance and greatest 
intensity centres chiefly round the 
stars popularly known as the 
“Sword Scabbard "—the four 
stars which appear to hang down 
from the three bright stars forming 
the famous “Belt.” All these stars 
were indicated on the star-map in 
the CN of December 14. 

On any clear moonless night the 
“ Sword Scabbard ” may be seen 
to be enveloped in a greenish-white 
radiance. Even as seen with the 
unaided eye, the light covers an 
area of the sky as large, apparently, 
as that covered by the Full Moon; 
with the aid of binoculars it will be 
found to be much greater. But the 
photographic camera and the 
spectroscope reveal that almost the 
whole of Orion is enveloped.in this 
mysterious greenish light. 

It usually appears most intense 
in the regions surrounding the more 
brilliant stars, appearing with 
various intensities in curving 


streams, festoons, - vortices, and 
queer shapes suggesting a celestial 
fairyland. Obviously colossal 
forces are whirling the light- 
particles hither and thither in vast 
masses. . 

Nearly all the stars arc enveloped 
in-it except, of course, those that 
arc between us and the Nebula. 
These arc of a very different type 
to the Orion stars, the chief among 
them being the great reddish 
Bctelgeuse, a giant among suns, 
whose light takes 19H- years to 
reach us. The bluish-white light 
from the multitude of Orion suns 
on the other hand takes between 
500 and 600 years to reach us. 

aim YEARS WIDE 

Indeed, so vast is this great Orion 
Cluster of suns and the swirling 
masses of luminous cosmic matter 
between them, that it takes some¬ 
thing like 200 years for light to 
cross it. Compare this with the 
extent of our Solar System which 
light can cross in about 12 hours. 

Of particular interest is that 
region round the Sword Scabbard, 
which appears to be its centre 
and where the filmy greenish light 
is sufficiently dense to be perceived. 


The star Iota is the most southerly 
and the brightest of the four stars. 
It is composed of two suns, one of 
about third magnitude and the 
other about seventh; in addition the 
larger sun has a much smaller 
“companion” which revolves 
round it in about 29 days and at 
an average distance of about 20 
million miles. Doubtless there are 
more suns and all enveloped in 
this intense cosmic radiance. These 
arc helium suns with surface 
temperatures averaging some 
23,000 degrees Centigrade and are 
among the hottest type of sun 
known. 

Theta in Orion, whose position 
was indicated on the December 14 
star-map, is actually composed of 
six suns. This remarkable star 
appears to present a double solar 
system in a very early super-heated 
stage of existence. 

All these suns of Orion arc en¬ 
veloped in dense clouds of 
incandescent helium at the highest 
surface temperatures, which gives 
them their characteristic bluish- 
white light. But the radiance from 
the Nebula's cosmic particles is 
the greenish-white light which wc 
see; and though caused by the 


FREE 


OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet o£ Stamps. 

★ Set of largo 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All. those aro abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to soo our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (If you would 
liko a stamp album ns 
well, send 8d. extra.) 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
/B52), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



FISHES & 
PENGUINS 


■ft 


3 now French 
Colonial Fishes 
and 2 French 
Antarctica 
Penguins 
Largo, . multi-coloured flnoly engraved 
pictqrials. Free to all . sending 3d. 
postage for DISCOUNT Approvals, ricasc tell 
parents. Adult collectors welcomed. 

S. REV (FP), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 
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CAYMAN ISLANDS 

ANTIGUA, BORNEO, DOMINICA, 
GRENADA, LEEWARD IS., MALTA, 
MOROCCO, MONTSERRAT, QATAR, 
ETC., ETC. 

—a magnificent collection of 20 Common¬ 
wealth, mostly MINT with many pictorials 
—Absolutely Free I 
Send 4-Sd. postage, & request Bargain Approvals. 
Hath gift and Approvals will amaze you. 
Please tell your parents. 

BOWDEN, 20 Hobmoor Croft, Birmingham, 25 


/UST THINK! 1840—1957 

1.600 PAGES! 

14,000 ILLUSTRATIONS! 

94.600 STAMPS LISTED! 


Such aro tho contents of STANLEY GIBBONS' 
1958 SIMPLIFIED WIIOLl? WOULD CATA¬ 
LOG LTD now available from stock. All tho 
main straightforward varieties of tho world's 
stamps issued during' the past 117 years arc 
to bo found in this, uniquo book. No young 
collector should l>o without it. 

PRICE 21/-, 

plus Tjr.x. Postage 1/D, Abroad 2/1. 

Our now List of Taokots, Sots, Albums and 
Accessories is now ready and will bo sout 
free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 

Telephone: Victoria ■ 8097. _ • 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 



assembly to make this working Ulectrio 
Motor. Great technical, iustruclivo aud 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams arid easy directions. 

Send 4/- I’.O. or stamps. 

Win. PENN, Ltd. (Dept. CW), 

505 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



intense radiance of the helium 
light it is a glow of a different kind. 

G. F. M. 


Boy’s new world 

This German boy has the latest 
toy novelty—a globe with a space 
ship spinning round it, balanced 
by a sputnik complete with bleep. 


SHEEP AT SCHOOL 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Trice List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN\ 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


5 MANCHURIA FREE 

to everyone ordering ono o i these 

PACKETS 

10 cliff. 

Sudan I/O 
Zanzibar 2/« 
25 cliff. 
Siam ... 1/0 
Ceylon 1/6 
Bolivia 2/6 

50 diff. 

Australia I/O 
Canada 1/8 
Chilo ... 2/3 
Ecuador 4/* 
Mexico 2/6 
Israel ... 8/- 

100 cliff. 

Hungary 1/6 
China ... 1/6 
Russia... 3/0 
Japan ... 2/- 
Finland 3/3 
1’olaud 3/0 


Please tell your parents. 

Tostago 3d. extra. O.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Eattstampa (M), 16 Kidderminster ltd,, Croydon, Sy. 


. FLOWERS STAMPS AND j. 
tC STAMP mounts FREE 1 « 


About 2-300 hinges and set of superb 
NEW set of FLOWERS stamps FREE i 
Just send 6d. post, and rcquosfc Approvals. 

(Please have parents’ permission.) 

No obligation to purchaso. Bond now to: 


/Postoh 
\ on// / 


28 Council Street, 
EbbwVale, Mon., S. Wales. 


The ILcsdl in C ryst al Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive de-luxe Tabic 
Mode! Wireless 
Receive r—needs 
only a good aerial 
and earth for sweet, 
clear reception. The 
case, as illustrated, 
can be supplied in 
pastel shades of 
Pink, Green,Orange 
and Yellow, Fitted 
tapped aerial coil, 
var. condenser, 
diode detector, which needs no adjustment, 
transformer and double headphones, with 
all aerial, earth and headphone plugs and 
sockets. Tested and ready for use, ;35/-, 
post 2/6. The Standard Mode! as above 
but in Brown bakelite case, 4" X 3" x 2", 
30/-, post 2/6. 

Miniature Motor for Models 

4J-/6 volt battery type as used by many toy 
and model manufacturers, 10/9 post free. 
Write for special leaflets on these special 
bargains. , 

ELECTRADIX RADIOS 

Dept. S, 1M Queenstown Road. 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACaulay 2159 



The 700 children at the new 
Thornhill Junior and Infants 
School, Southampton, will sec 
sheep on their playing-field for the 
next few months. In order to im¬ 
prove the grass, the Education 
Committee have approved an 
arrangement for a local farmer to 
graze sheep there. 

Opened early last year, this 
school occupies a 15-acrc site on 
high ground on the. eastern out¬ 
skirts of the town, with wonderful 
views of Southampton Water; but 
the site was scrub-covered hcath- 
fand, and laying out the playing- 
field on stony ground has been 
difficult. However, a thin covering 
of topsoil has been laid down and 
sown with grass, and it is hoped 
that pasturing sheep will make the 
playing fields fit for use later, in the 
year. 
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Art by the riverside 

The River Thames at Richmond Rridge, Surrey, is a favourite 
spot for artists and students. Here we see a riverside class 
from the Ealing (Middlesex) School of Art. 


MAKING IT EASIER 
FOR THE CHINESE 

Adopting the Roman alphabet 


The State Council of China has 
finally decided to adopt the Roman 
alphabet used by most of the 
Western nations, and a CN corres¬ 
pondent who knows China well 
here explains what this decision 
means. 

In its written form Chinese is 
a picture language. A word in 
Chinese is not made up of a num¬ 
ber of letters as in the languages 
of the West. There are, in fact, 
no separate letters in Chinese, and 
no such thing as an alphabet. Each 
word is a complete, separate sym¬ 
bol. This means that instead of 
just learning the 26 letters of an 
alphabet and making words with - 
them, as we do, in China it is 
necessary to learn by heart some¬ 
thing like 40,000 intricate symbols. 

PICTURE-WRITING 

Each of the symbols or charac¬ 
ters was originally a picture. The 
symbol for “house” was a tiny 
picture of a house; that for 
“horse” was something that looked 
like a horse. As time went on 
these pictures were elaborated to 
indicate, for example, a woman in 
a bouse or a man on horseback; 
while the symbol for an abstract 
idea like truth or hardness was 
very complicated. 

To learn 40,000 symbols, or even 
20,000, is a severe task for anyone, 
and it partly explains why so many 
Chinese are not able to read. The 
task of learning is too great a 
strain and takes too long. 

There have been many attempts 
to simplify the language, especially 
by missionaries, who have tried to 
find some way of enabling the 
Chinese to read the Bible for them¬ 
selves. Dr. Pcill, for . example, 
with the help of a Chinese scholar 
called Wong, invented the “Wong 
Peill” script, With symbols that 


looked like a kind of shorthand. 
It was so simple that illiterate vil¬ 
lage women could learn to read,in 
a fortnight. It caught on in North 
China, and looked as though it 
might spread all over China, but 
it was based upon the everyday 
speech of North China, and as it 
was unsuited to other parts of the 
country, each with its own dialect, 
it is now hardly used at all. 

KEEPING PACE WITH PROGRESS 

A number of other attempts 
were made to solve the problem of 
the script, but without much 
success. Meanwhile it became 
clear that if China wanted to keep 
pace with progress elsewhere the 
Western script would have to be 
adopted. But naturally there was 
a reluctance to oust the traditional 
Chinese script, which is one of the 
oldest forms of writing still in use, 
and in recent years the pendulum 
of opinion has swung to and fro 
between the Western script and the 
lovely Chinese writing. 

At last a decision has been 
reached; the State Council of . 
China has finally approved the use 
of the Western or Roman alpha¬ 
bet for the new phonetic written 
language, and a campaign is being 
launched to encourage its use. 

There is no intention of abandon¬ 
ing the Chinese symbols altogether, 
though it may have that effect 
eventually. The intention is that 
the old and the new shall exist side 
by side. The main reason for 
pressing the reform is to conquer 
illiteracy and to enable all Chinese 
to use the national language as 
now taught in the schools, instead 
of the many dialects. It, is con¬ 
fidently expected that the change 
will bring benefits to all the 
Chinese people, who form n'early a 
quarter of the human family. 
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months ago John 
Haynes, the Epsom and Ewe’ll 
Harrier,’ was the fastest 16-year-old 
quarter ntiler in Europe. Then he 
twice injured his leg and was off 
the track all last season. 

Now he has fully recovered, and 
if his training performances are 
anything to go by, our leading run¬ 
ners will have to keep an eye on 
young John next season. 

Following the Rugby intcr- 
. national in Cardiff, the Aus¬ 
tralian Wallabies have matches in 
Monmouthshire and Glamorgan. 
The first, this Wednesday, is against 
Abertillery and Ebbw Vale, at 
Abcrtillcry; and then,' next Satur¬ 
day, they visit Swansea. The 1947- 
48 Wallabies won the correspond¬ 
ing matches, but only by narrow 
margins. They beat Abcrtillcry 
and Cross Keys by 6 points to 3, 
and Swansea by 11 points to 8, 

Another important Rugby date 
on Saturday is the inter¬ 
national match at Murrayfield, be¬ 
tween Scotland and France. The 
Frenchmen will be keen to improve 
on their disastrous results’of last 
season, when they failed to gain 
even one point in their four inter¬ 
national matches. Actually, they 
have not beaten Scotland since 
1955, but of the 17 previous inter¬ 
nationals between the two coun¬ 
tries, the Scots have won 16 times 
to the Frenchmen’s 10, one game 
being drawn. 


Lucky strike 

j jQokiNG for his ball on a New 
South Wales golf course, a 
player stumbled on a tin contain¬ 
ing £240 in gold. The course is in 
the area of the 1880 gold rush. 

Tickets for the Games 



The British Empire and Common¬ 
wealth Games do not open until 
July, hut tickets have already 
been printed. Here we see 
some which will he sold from the 
Cardiff office which opens next 
Tuesday. 

J^onnie Collins, 12-year-old 
Croydon schoolboy, may one 
day gain international honours as 
a diver. He has won the Croydon 
primary schools diving champion¬ 
ship for the past three years, and 
finished third in last season’s' men’s 
highboard and springboard cham¬ 
pionships at Croydon. 


ii;i.C N Competition Comer iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijy 



p AV/ho wants a gleaming new “ Timex ” wrist-watch ? You do, of g 
s . course, so try to win one in this interesting competition. It is 2 
1 open to all readers under 17 years of age who live in Great Britain, s 
H. Northern Ireland, or the Channel Islands, and there is no entry fee ! % 

S Illustrated below are six Picture Puzzles. All you have to do is | 
a answer the question to each and list all six answers on a postcard. = 

1 Add your full name, address, and age to the card, ask a parent or p 

1 guardian to sign it as your own work, then cut out and attach the § 

p competition token (marked CN Token) from the back page of this g 
H .issue. Post to : p 

|f ' . C N Competition No. 32, 2 

1' 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) t 

j| to arrive not later than Tuesday, January 21, the closing date. || 
§§ Wrist-watches will be awarded for the five best entries—those that 2 
= arc correct and the best-written (or printed) according to age. Book B 

2 Tokens for the five next-best. The Editor’s decision is final. = 


y aleriu Slopf.r, 20-year-old New 
Zealander, is expected to set 
up a new women’s shot put record 
at the Empire Games next July. 
Finishing in fifth position at the 
last Olympics, with a put of 50 
feet 3;! inches, she recently bettered 
the British Empire shot put with 
52 feet 9) inches. The world 
record for this event is 55 feet, 
held by a. Russian girl, but now 
that Valerie Sloper is using the 
style invented by Parry O’Brien, 
the American holder of the men’s 
world record, she hopes to achieve 
even greater distances. 

Their handicaps 
help them 

Last summer Michael Ellis set up 
a new British hammer-throw¬ 
ing record of nearly 212 feet. Next 
summer he has hopes of setting up 
a world record of 225 feet. That 
extra 13 feet he hopes to achieve 
‘with the aid of a heavier hammer, 
for this winter Mike has been 
training with an 181b hammer 
instead of the usual 16-poundcr. 
It will almost be a relief to Mike 
when the athletics season starts 
and he can return to the lighter 
hammer. Mike’s idea has its 
parallel among several of our 
leading distance runners who train 
in heavy army boots but run in 
light racing shoes. 

Another athlete who believes in 
handicapping himself in order 
to achieve better performances is 
the Australian high-jumper George 
Thomson. During his preliminary 
jumps at comparatively low heights 
George wears a 20-lb. lead belt 
round his waist. When the bar is 
raised to about 5 foot 8 he sheds 
the belt and immediately feels so. 
much lighter that the following 
jumps seem quite easy.' 


, f. Hi it it the thipt oL.,.^TK- !" «Jhk 1 
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Instructor in training 

Sergeant-Instructor Dennis Wells of Kingston, Surrey, at 
full stretch in the gymnasium at the Army School of Physical 
Training at Aldershot. 


Qne of the most famous football 
families in Britain are the 
Parry’s of Derby. Jack has been 
with Derby County since 1948; 
Ray is a goalscoring star'with Bol¬ 
ton Wanderers; and 20-year-old 
brother Cyril recently made his 
League debut with Notts County. 
Another brother, Glyn, played for 
Derby County a few years ago. 
All four brothers played for Derby 
schoolboys’ teams, Ray and Cyril 
gaining English Schools inter¬ 
national honours. 

Tennis star 


allllll 
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I Topping the polls 

high standard of English 
soccer is reflected in the poll' 
carried out by a French newspaper 
which invited sports writers from 
16 countries to name the top 
players in Europe. The Spanish 
centre-forward Alfredo di Stefano 
was elected No. I, but England 
had five in the first 20—two more 
than any other country. Billy 
Wright, the Wolves skipper was 
second, and Duncan Edwards was 
fourth.- Wales and Ireland also 
had representatives in John Charles 
and Danny Blanchflower, sixth 
and 14th respectively. Last year 
Stanley Matthews was the winner. 


Another poll recently carried 
out was on the world’s top 
20 sports personalities. Two Britons 
appeared 1 on the list, world-record 
miler Derek Ibbotson, and Donald 
Campbell, holder of the world 
water-speed record. Pride of place 
goes to the amazing Russian run¬ 
ner Vladimir Kuts, with American 
pole-vaulter Bob Gutowski and 
racing driver Juan Fangio in second 
and third places. 

Only two girls arc included— 
Wimbledon champion Althea Gib¬ 
son and Cheng Feng Yung, the 
Chinese holder of the world high- 
jump record. 



Christine Truman, our young 
tennis champion, has a new 
service—for customers at the 
Ilford wool shop in which she 
works part-time. Christine trains 
during the evenings, and is look¬ 
ing forward to the tennis tourna¬ 
ments, with . an especial eye on 
Wimble Jon. 

Training is 

J)erek Jbdotson, holder of the 
present world mile record at 
3 mins. 57.2 secs., believes that be¬ 
fore long someone will cross the 
line in 3 mins. 55 secs. 

Derek thinks that training, and 
still more training, is the only an¬ 
swer for success. So, too, does 
Chris Chataway, himself an under- 
four-minute miler and hero of 
many a great international race for 
Britain until he retired two years 
ago. 

*■ Says Chris: “I’m quite sure 
there’s only one way to get to the 
top in middle-distance funning to¬ 
day. And that is to train hard,. 
and to train as intelligently as you 
can. 


r JtiE amateur squash rackets 
championships are being held 
this week at the Lansdowne Club, in 
London. Roy Wilson, last season’s 
winner, is not competing, and 25- 
year-old Dennis Hughes, Welsh in¬ 
ternational squash rackets and ten¬ 
nis international, may get the 
chance to gain the title he lost in 
last season’s final. Dennis Hughes 
is a former R.A.F. squash rackets 
champion. 

John Bradman, son of Aus¬ 
tralia’s most famous batsman. 
Sir Donald Bradman, himself 
scored a century while playing for 
his college recently. 

Indoor running- 
track for Britain ? 

Qne reason often advanced for 
the supremacy of American 
sprinters is the number of indoor 
running-tracks in the country, 
which enable athletes to have top- 
class competition in the winter. 
Before long, however, Britain’s 
runners and other athletes may 
have similar opportunities, for the 
Association of London Athletics 
Clubs have decided to investigate 
the possibility of providing an in¬ 
door track. If sufficient support is 
guaranteed, the first meetings will 
be held in February 1959. 

The track is likely to be built 
in sections, with banked ends, 
which can easily be' taken down. 
This would enable it to be used in 
any part of the country where 
there is a big enough arena. For 
sprint races the ends are removed, 
the runners racing down the centre. 


the answer 

“That is what I always tried to 
do. I used to go for training-runs 
on four days of the week through 
most of the year, and I always 
aimed at achieving just the right 
blend of speed and stamina in my 
training. 

“I always tried to prepare so 
that I was at my very peak of 
condition on the day of the big 
competition. That’s most impor¬ 
tant. Before, or after, is no good 
—your timing must be absolutely 
right. 

“But short cuts to success? I’m 
afraid they just don't exist—so 
don’t waste time looking for 
them!” 
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OUT WALKING 

^WliEN Mother says, “Come walk¬ 
ing!” 

To brother and John and me, . 
We hurry to get ready. 

Delighted as can be. 

For in the streets with Mother, 

No matter what the day. 

Things always seem to happen 
In quite the oddest way. 

We play at counting houses, 

And reading out the names, 

And guessing what the trees arc, 
And lots of other games. 

And John keeps Mother busy 
With “Why is so-and-so?” ■ 

She answers all our questions, 
Explaining as we go. 

The time flics much too quickly 
With all the fun and talk. 

No wonder we arc happy 
When we go for a walk. 


SPOT HIE ... 

Gorse, with its glorious, golden 
blossoms, on heath and common. 
The gorsc blossom is typical of the 
pea family, having five petals, 
two wings, and 
a keel. The 
bloom is 
seen almost 
throughout 
the year, vary¬ 
ing in colour 
f r o m pale 
yellow to a 
rich orange. The leaves at first 
are quite soft and delicate, gradu¬ 
ally developing into the sharp 
spines which one associates with 
gorse. When the seed pods ripen 
they burst with a pop, scattering 
their contents some distance. Be¬ 
sides being ornamental, gorsc is 
used for fodder when young, being 
fed to horses and cattle. Gorse 
is also known as furze.' 




Thirty fingers make a trio 

Melinda, Theresa, and Hazel Payne arc three-year-old 
triplets and are already playing trios. Their father is Tony 
Fayne, the well-known comedian and broadcaster. 


“NEW” PLACES 
Achl a word to each oj the 
following clues and you will he 
able to make the names of eight 
places in Britain which all begin 
with New. 

An historical building. New- 
Similar to a wharf. New— 
A safe anchorage. New— 

You may live in one. New—- 

You could cross over it. New— 
A trading place. New— 

The animals went into it 
in twos. New— 

Where ships call in. New— 

WIIAT AM I 1 

Although I am yours 
And belong to you, 

All your friends use me 
More than you do. 


ItIlYMING PAIRS 

■Answers required by each of 
these clues are two words that 
rhyme with one another. 
giuriD boy named William. 

Plump pussy. 

Lady’s dress of dark colour. 

Merry parrot. 

MISSING MIDDLES 
Cun you fill in the blanks of the 
following middle names of people 
well known for their stories, poems, 
or plays ? T wo marks for each 
remembered middle name. 

J^tciiAUD.. Sheridan 

Percy. Shelley 

William. Thackeray 

Oliver .. Holmes 

Henry . Longfellow 

Samuel . Coleridge 


THE FAIRY RING 

'J'ODAY I saw . 

A fairy ring. 

Where elfin folk 
All dance and sing. 

They are all dressed . 

In lace so fair. 

And dewdrops gleam 
Amid their hair. 

And all night long 
The pipers play 
Strange fairy tunes, 

Lilting and gay. 

, Then in a trice, 

At break of clay, 

To fairyland 
They steal away. 

999 

A very remarkable number is 9. 

Multiply any number by it 
and the figures in the result will 
always add up to 9 or a multiple 
of it. 

Here are some examples: 
9x2= 18 1 + 8 = 9 

■ 9X9= 81 ' 8 -t- 1 = 9 

123 X 9 = 1107 I + I + 7 = 9 

Try it out for yourself. 

HOWLER. 

A theme is the sewn edges of 
cloth. 

BEDTIME TALE 

AS CONNIE 

(Ronnie Heron had been living 
happily on her own along the 
riverside since the summer. But 
now, in January, she felt she was 
quite grown up and thought it 
would be fun to visit the heronry 
where she had been born. 

The big stick nests . of the 
heronry were built in the tall trees 
by the river lock. There Connie 
flew, her long legs trailing behind 
her, and her wide wings beating 
the air with slow, powerful strokes. 
She landed on the grass beneath 
the heronry and folded up her 
wings like an umbrella. Then she 
looked around. , 

To her surprise she saw many 
other herons there, too. Little 
groups of families and friends 
were standing about exchanging 
news and tidying their plumage. 
Among them Connie spotted her 
parents and one of her brothers. 

She almost danced as she 
skipped along towards them. 

' “Why, you arc nearly grown 
up!” cried her mother, watching 
her do this. . ' - 
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JACKO IS THE SHINING LIGHT 



The people of Jackotown were on their way to the Town Ilall with gifts for a 
children's New Year Party when a thick fog swept down. 44 This is awful,” 
grumbled Professor Pongo, 44 we'll never get there. And what with all these 
parcels, too.” Put just then Jacko came along in his pedal car. Packing 
parcels—and a Christmas tree—into the hack of his ear, Jacko cried, 44 Follow 
me everyone ! ” In this style they all safely reached the Town Hall, where 
the Mayor was waiting to receive the gifts. lie had a special 44 Thank you ” 
for Jacko, who boasted about it for days afterwards. 


FISHY 

A N efficient young fisherman, 
Fischer, 

Fished from the edge of a fissure. 
Then a fish, with a grin, 

' Pulled that fisherman in. 

Now they are fishingJhat fissure 
for Fischer. 


GROWS UP 

“Only nearly?” said Connie dis¬ 
appointedly. “Then watch me 
again.” And she began another 
grown-upish thing she had dis¬ 
covered for herself. 

She powdered her wings and her 
back! 

Fondly her mother watched her 
poking her beak into the little 
powder feathers now growing on 
her sides, and patting the powder 
on her plumage to keep it smart 
and waterproof. But again Mrs. 
Heron said:. “Not quite, even 
yet.” 

Connie was about t.o argue, 
when one of her brother’s friends 
came up and began to pay her 
compliments. This was something 
new. ■ 

However, her mother said 
again: “Still not quite.” 

But, her mother thought, after 
the February floods were over 
Connie would be sitting on her 
own pale green eggs in the 
heronry. And then Connie would 
really have grown up. 

Jane Tiiornicroft. 


GROW YOUR OWN MISTLETOE 

When Christmas and New Year 
festivities are over, save some 
ripe mistletoe berries. Make a 
small slit in the bark of an apple 
tree, although pear, hawthorn, ash, 
and poplar will serve. Press a seed 
from one of the pearly-white 
berries into the slit and bind in with 
radial With luck you may in time 
have mistletoe in your own garden. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A To dissiputo is to scatter ; to pquniuler; 
(From Latin dissiparc —to throw about.) 

2. II The diameter is the measure through or 
across ; a straight line passing through the 
centre of n figure from on<i side to the other. 
(From Greek diametros —measuring across.) 

3. H Rustic means characteristic of the 
country or ' country-dwellers ; simple. 
(From Latin ruslicus —countrified.) 

4. C Meticulously means with scrupulous 
care. It used to mean timidly. (From 
Latin meticuhsuf, frightened.) 

5. 11 Complementary means completing; 
together making up a whole. (From 
Latin complerc, to fill up.) 

6. A Obsequious means vefy submissive or 
compliant; fawning. (From Latin obse- 
qutosus , compliant.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

New places. Newcastle; Newquay; Now- 
haven ; Newtown ; Newbridge ; Newmarket; 
Newark; Newport. 

What am I ? Your name. 

Rhyming pairs. Silly Billy ; Fat cat; Brown 
gown ; Jolly Polly. 

Missing middles. Richard Rrinslcy Sheridan } 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ; -William Makepeace 
Thackeray; Oliver 

Wendell Holmes; LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow; Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, 

Word-lmilding. 
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WORD-BUILDING 

The first word has one letter; 
then in each succeeding word add 
one more letter, at the end or begin¬ 
ning or inside the word, but do not 
change the order of the letters 
already there. 

Leaning myself. 

Not out. 

Wrong-doing, 

To chant. 

How wasps protect themselves. 

I use it for tying things. 

Looking closely. 

Making a beginning. 


Answers to these puzzles 
arc given in column 5 
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calling all spotters! 



LOCOSPOTTERS’ 

CLUB (The club with over 300,000 members) 

Membership is only 1/3 which entitles you to a CLUB PENCIL, 
REFERENCE BOOK, MEMBERSHIP CARD AND BADGE. 

Cut out this advertisement NOW! and send it, with a stamped, 
addressed envelope and If3 to the addre% below. 

■ ’ j«*»- 



Write for details of two grand 
Easter Excursions to Ashford and 
Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch 
railway and Swindon and Eastleigh. 


IAN ALLAN 

LOCOSPOTTERS’ CLUB 

(Dept. C.N.7), 

HAMPTON COURT, SURREY 


































































